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FOREWORD 

This  pamphlet  has  been  published  in  response  to  the  numerous  requests 
of  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts  and  school  children  of  this  Commonwealth.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  accurately  but  briefly  describe  the  life  story  of 
our  game,  fur-bearing,  and  predatory  animals,  as  well  as  several  of  the 
well  known  rodents. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  BLACK  BEAR 

(TJrsus  americanus) 

Bears  are  the  "clowns  of  the  woods.” 

r,“:.fnke  — r,sbX  «*»»  ««■  — * — •»» 

and  consequently  poor  vision. 

The  handsome  Black  Bear,  whose  gloss,  coat  is  son.etin “ ’ ‘other  tat 
white  spot  on  the  chest,  is  more  ahnndant  in  Benncioanm  than w» ™ ""  the 
in  the  Union.  Black  Bear.  “ «•  - 

brush  and  over  rocks  and  logs  seeing  them — even  sometimes 

poor,  they  often  travel  toward  human  ei^s  W1  attack  human 

Divine1  the  impression  of  making  an  attack.  Blach  Bens 

Lings  except  when  wounded  and  cornered,  or  in  defense  of  young  ci  . 

' The  tiny  cubs  are  usually  born  in  February,  during  the  latter  ^ 

f "r^  weatlr;  They 

^"or^ge  with  their  mother  for  almost  a yean  “ ^Ths 

playful  creatures,  often  tussling  with  each  other  as  they 
number  one  to  three,  as  a rule,  and  occasionally  four. 

Bears  are  very  fond  of  insects  and  honey;  they  also  eat  small  mammals,  frmts 

habit  and  the  best  means  of  stopping  the  depredation  is  to  dispatch  cu  p 

Along  the  trails  may  be  found  trees  which  are  clawed  and  gashed  by  the  teeth 
and  claws  of  the  Bear.  Sportsmen  call  these  trees  “measuring  trees  , and  while 
the  Bears  may  have  some  reason  for  recording  their  height  in  this  unique  fash 
it  is  quite  probable  that  they  are  merely  playing  or  scratchmg  ei^  1 ^ ^ 
bark,  and  claw  and  bite  the  trees  simply  to  maintain  a firm  ho  . S 

summer  days  bears  wallow  in  mud  and  water  much  as  pigs  do;  this  not  only  keep 

the  animals  cleaner,  but  it  also  cools  them. 

It  is  strange  that  the  populous  and  industrial  State  of  Pennsylvania  should  be  a 
J1ZTZI  of  this  ,ie  g„ne.  One  ,f  the  chief  re.s.ns  for 
Bears  is  that  Pennsylvania  was  the  first  State  to  protect  them.  The  Game  Com 
ha,  enforced  wise  laws,  created  Gan,,  Eefnges,  and  carried  on  an  acre 
restocking  campaign  which  has  brought  about  notable  results. 


WHITE-TAILED  DEER 

( Odocoileus  virginianus  and  borealis) 


White-tailed  Deer  have  become  so  abundant  in  Pennsylvania  that  it  is  no  longei 
a great  novelty  to  see  one  lightly  leap  across  the  road,  or  to  come  upon  a small 
group  of  them  in  field  or  woodland. 

These  graceful,  slender-legged  creatures  have  long  been  considered  symbols  of 
swiftness  and  ease  of  movement.  Their  powerful  hind  legs  carry  them  m wide, 
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easy  leaps  through  the  forest  undergrowth  and  safely  over  average  fences.  As 
they  move  away,  their  tails,  with  white  undersurface  spread,  are  lifted  as  warn- 
ing or  signal  flashes  to  other  members  of  the  herd— hence  their  name,  White-tailed 
Deer. 

The  fawns,  which  number  one  or  two,  and  rarely  three,  are  born  in  May  and 
June.  They  are  rich  brown  in  color  profusely  spotted  with  white.  This  coloration 
is  highly  protective.  Fawns  do  not  follow  their  mothers  for  the  first  few  weeks. 
The  big-eared  babies  have  legs  so  long  and  slender  it  seems  a wonder  they  can 
stand  up  at  all.  Toward  fall  the  first  coat  of  hair,  including  the  white  spots,  is 
replaced  by  a growth  of  all  gray,  coarse  hair. 

Male  deer  shed  their  antlers  each  winter,  usually  during  January.  The  skulls 
of  baby  deer  of  both  sexes  are  similar,  but  as  the  baby  buck  grows,  the  top  of  the 
skull  develops  two  projections  known  as  pedicels,  which  serve  as  the  base  for  the 
antlers.  As  the  skull  becomes  larger  and  thicker  the  pedicels  which  have  spread 
out  during  growth  do  not  noticeably  protrude  above  the  surrounding  bone  surface. 
Each  spring,  beginning  in  April  following  the  year  of  birth,  all  normal  male  deer 
grow  a set  of  antlers.  During  development  these  are  a soft  pulpy  mass  covered 
with  skin  and  fine  velvet-like  hair;  at  this  stage  they  are  known  as  “horns  in  the 
velvet.”  When  they  reach  their  maximum  growth  the  circulation  of  blood  stops, 
they  become  hard  and  dry  and  the  velvet  is  rubbed  and  scraped  off  on  trees  and 
brush,  usually  during  August  and  early  September. 

As  a wise  provision  of  nature  the  growth  of  antlers  takes  place  at  about  the  time 
the  fawns  are  born.  While  the  females  are  caring  for  their  young  at  this  time 
the  males  are  docile  and  very  careful  not  to  injure  their  antlers.  As  the  mating 
season  in  late  October  approaches  the  males  are  very  combative.  In  their  battles 
the  points  on  their  antlers  are  often  broken.  Sometimes  the  antlers  of  two  bucks 
become  inseparably  interlocked,  causing  the  eventual  death  of  both — one  of  the 
tragedies  of  the  forest. 

The  first  antlers  are  mature  when  the  male  deer  is  about  sixteen  months  old.  The 
antlers  are  then  short  and  almost  straight,  without  branches,  and  the  animal  is 
known  as  a “spike  buck.”  The  second  set  of  antlers  are  larger,  more  curved  and 
each  antler  usually  has  an  additional  prong,  or  a “Y.  ” Sometimes  when  a deer 
is  two  and  one-half  years  old  it  will  have  two  points  in  addition  to  the  main  stem, 
or  three  points  on  each  antler.  Following  the  two  and  one-half  year  age  the  size 
of  the  antlers  depends  largely  upon  the  stamina  of  the  individual  animal  and  food 
conditions  and  not  necessarily  upon  its  age,  as  many  suppose.  The  best  sets  of 
antlers  do  not  usually  develop  until  the  deer  is  about  four  to  five  years  old.  Very 
old  deer  often  have  poor  antlers  because  they  lack  sufficient  vitality  to  develop  a 
good  set. 

Deer  are  browsing  animals  feeding  mostly  upon  the  buds,  leaves  and  tender 
stems  of  shrubs  and  small  trees.  During  the  winter,  food  is  sometimes  scarce  in 
the  forest,  and  they  will  eat  bark,  hemlock,  pine,  laurel  and  rhododendron  twigs,  or 
will  graze  when  occasion  demands  on  fields  adjacent  to  the  forest,  to  keep  from 
starving. 

Deer  are  very  fond  of  salt.  They  will  come  for  miles  to  a favorite  “salt-lick” 
where  they  may  obtain  some  of  this  essential  mineral  matter. 
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GRAY  AND  BLACK  SQUIRRELS 


(Sciurus  carolinensis  and  variety) 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  Black  Squirrel  is  merely  a Gray  Squirrel  with  black 
hair;  it  is  not  in  any  sense  of  the  word  another  species  or  kind  of  animal.  It  is  a 
color  phase  of  the  well  known  squirrel  which  we  have  seen  often  in  parks.  These 
black  individuals  do,  however,  occur  in  particular  areas  of  the  Gray  Squirrel’s 
range.  They  are  noticeably  abundant  in  northern  Pennsylvania,  and,  outside  our 
State,  in  the  Southern  States,  notably  Florida.  The  black-phased  animals  may  at 
times  be  very  handsome,  with  black  fur  glossed  by  blue;  but  queerly  mixed  in- 
dividuals are  often  also  found  in  which  any  possible  combination  of  black  and  gray 
fur  may  occur. 


Scientists  tell  us  that  Squirrels,  in  spite  of  their  bright,  intelligent  faces,  have 
among  the  most  poorly  developed  brains  of  all  mammals.  And  it  is  certain  that 
their  curiosity  often  leads  them  to  destruction,  when  real  intelligence  might  save 
their  lives.  This  curiosity  may  be  due  partly  to  the  animal’s  inability  to  see 
clearly,  but  certain  it  is  that  if  a fox  or  dog,  or  even  a man,  lies  down  quietly  in 
the  woods,  sooner  or  later  the  squirrels  are  tempted  beyond  the  endurance  point, 
and  sally  forth  to  investigate,  often  to  their  peril. 


Squirrels  are  so  well  known  that  their  habits  need  very  little  discussion.  They 
are  very  fond  of  nuts  and  corn  and  will  store  great  quantities  of  food  for  winter 
consumption.  The  Gray  and  Black  Squirrels  bury  food  in  the  ground,  and  do  not 
make  great  caches  of  it  in  hollow  trees  as  do  Red  Squirrels.  They  prefer  hollow 
trees  for  their  homes  but  frequently  build  great  round,  warmly  topped  nests  made 
of  leaves,  which  are  placed  usually  in  large  trees  or  in  grape  vines.  Their  nests 
are  often  made  entirely  of  green  leaves  so  that  they  are  not  easily  seen  until  fall. 

The  baby  Squirrels,  after  they  have  passed  the  naked  stage,  are  extremely  at- 
tractive and  playful,  and  make  charming  pets.  If  Squirrels  are  to  be  kept  in 
captivity,  they  should  always  be  given  hardshelled  food;  otherwise  their  teeth  may 
grow  so  long  that  starvation  will  result.  Wild  Squirrels  cannot  legally  be  captured 
and  retained  alive  in  Pennsylvania. 

Squirrels  furnish  much  sport  in  the  fall  of  the  year  in  Pennsylvania,  and  when 
natural  food  is  scarce  or  the  ground  is  covered  with  ice  and  snow,  they  should  be 
supplied  with  corn  to  keep  them  from  starving. 


SNOW  SHOE  RABBIT 

(Lepus  americanus  virginianus) 

The  Snow  Shoe  Rabbit,  or  Varying  Hare,  is  found  only  in  the  northern  counties 
of  the  State,  and  its  range  extends  northward  into  Canada.  The  name  “snow 
shoe’’  is  derived  from  its  large  broad  feet  which  provide  excellent  means  of 
locomotion  through  deep  snow.  Inasmuch  as  these  creatures  are  from  latitudes 
where  snow  is  present  during  the  Winter  months,  nature  has  endowed  them  with  a 
means  of  changing  color  in  order  that  they  may  better  protect  themselves  from 
their  natural  enemies.  Thus,  they  are  white  in  Winter  and  grayish-brown  during 
Summer.  The  variation  of  color  with  the  change  of  seasons  is  not  a change  of 
color  of  the  hairs  but  an  entirely  new  growth  of  fur. 

The  Varying  Hare  is  larger  than  our  common  Cottontail  Rabbit  and  it  is  not 
inclined  to  nest  in  underground  burrows  so  much  as  is  the  latter  form.  Rather,  the 
nest,  which  is  made  of  dried  leaves  and  grasses  to  which  is  added  a lining  of  hair 
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from  the  mother ’s  body,  is  made  in  a shallow  depression  in  the  ground.  Three  to 
five  young  are  born  in  May  and  possibly  another  litter  in  August. 

In  comparison  with  the  Cottontail,  so  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  the  Snow 
Shoe  Rabbit  may  be  considered  rare,  although  there  are  quite  a few  killed  in  Penn- 
sylvania each  year. 

They  are  not  much  of  a problem  economically,  although  they  do  not  hesitate  to 
enter  gardens  and  commit  the  same  depredations  as  do  their  smaller  cousins. 

Snow  Shoe  Rabbits  are  active  chiefly  at  night,  beginning  their  search  for  food 
about  dusk. 

COTTONTAIL  RABBIT 

(Sylvilagus  transitionalis ) 

There  is  no  better  known  animal  of  our  fields  and  woodlands  than  the  Cottontail 
Rabbit.  It  is  one  of  the  first  wild  creatures  that  the  children  learn  to  know  and 
its  significance  in  connection  with  the  Easter  Season  has  made  it  a prominent 
figure  in  the  minds  of  all  the  young  folks. 

Cottontails  are  abundant  throughout  the  entire  State  and  from  two  to  three 
million  are  killed  each  year  by  hunters.  They  are  somewhat  of  a problem  econom- 
ically in  that  they  ofttimes  destroy  garden  produce  and  girdle  trees.  However, 
where  such  conditions  exist  an  effective  means  of  control  is  brought  about  only 
when  land  owners  sense  the  importance  of  opening  their  lands  to  public  hunting 
in  order  that  the  creatures  may  be  thinned  out.  Invariably  farmers  who  complain 
of  damage  by  rabbits  keep  their  lands  posted  and  as  a result  the  creatures  increase 
to  such  proportions  that  they  become  a tremendous  nuisance. 

The  Cottontail  breeds  three  to  four  times  each  year  with  the  first  litter  early  in 
the  Spring.  Their  home  is  either  a depression  in  the  ground  or  underground 
burrow. 

Inasmuch  as  they  are  nocturnal  in  habit,  beginning  their  foraging  at  dusk, 
many  are  blinded  by  the  lights  of  automobiles  and  consequently  killed.  Ofttimes 
trappers  catch  rabbits  in  traps  set  for  other  creatures.  Much  of  this  condition 
could  be  averted  if  the  trappers  would  refrain  from  setting  their  traps  in  holes. 

If  Pennsylvania  is  to  continue  to  have  these  creatures  in  abundance  the  farmers 
and  land  owners  will  have  to  bear  in  mind  the  need  to  preserve  much  of  the  cover, 
such  as  the  brush  about  old  fence  rows,  etc.,  which  is  constantly  being  burned  off 
in  an  effort  to  beautify  the  landscape. 

RACCOON 

(Procyon  lotor) 

Raccoons  are  widely  distributed  in  Pennsylvania,  and  prefer  woodlands  bordering 
streams  as  a home.  They  are  largely  nocturnal,  and  capture  much  of  their  prey 
along  the  water.  They  are  very  fond  of  crayfish  and  frogs,  and  a continuous  net- 
work of  their  tracks  may  be  found  along  any  suitable  stream  bank  in  regions  where 
Raccoons  are  common.  Their  food  also  includes  fruits,  green  corn,  fish,  birds' 
eggs,  small  birds,  and  sometimes  domestic  poultry. 

Attractive  and  amusing  as  the  ’Coon  is  as  a pet,  he  is  one  of  the  most  fearless 
and  tenacious  scrappers  in  the  woods.  He  will  sail  into  dogs  undaunted,  and  fight 
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to  a finish.  He  is  remarkably  adept  at  tree  climbing,  and  the  sport  of  trailing 
and  treeing  ’Coons  is  widely  enjoyed. 

The  young  Raccoons,  which  are  exactly  like  their  parents  except  in  size,  are 
most  interesting  and  intelligent  creatures  with  their  bright,  fearless  faces,  and 
ringed  tails.  They  soon  learn  to  capture  crayfish  by  waiting  patiently  along  a 
bank,  and  they  wash  their  food  with  their  front  feet,  just  as  do  their  parents. 

The  front  paws  of  the  Raccoon  are  used  like  hands,  and  even  in  captivity  food 
is  often  taken  to  water  to  be  washed  about  before  it  is  eaten.  The  tracks  of  the 
front  feet  are  rounded,  with  toes  widely  spread.  The  longer  tracks  of  the  hind 
feet  (which  rest  completely  on  the  ground)  are  much  like  the  footprints  of  a child. 

Raccoons  practically  always  pace,  and  almost  never  trot.  This  strange  gait 
gives  the  animal  a distinctive  gliding  appearance  as  with  high  arched  back  and 
tail  lifted  enough  to  clear  the  ground  he  moves  rapidly  over  the  leaves,  roots  and 
stones. 

The  unquestionably  attractive  ways  of  this  species,  together  with  the  value  of 
his  fur,  and  the  sport  of  chasing  him,  make  him  one  of  the  most  highly  prized  of 
our  protected  game  and  fur-bearing  animals,  and  all  reasonable  means  should  be 
used  to  perpetuate  his  race. 

While  Raccoons  are  reputed  to  capture  trout  and  other  desirable  fish  in  large 
numbers,  it  is  probable  that  these  suspicious  and  quick  moving  fish  do  not  suffer 
greatly  from  the  attacks  of  these  animals  except  when  the  water  in  the  streams 
is  very  low.  When  ’Coons  are  fishing  along  streams  or  pools  they  are,  as  a rule, 
after  crayfish,  which  are  highly  prized  by  them,  and  quite  easy  to  capture. 


BEAVER 


(Castor  canadensis) 


The  Beaver  is  the  civil  engineer  among  mammals.  The  great  intelligence  he 
displays  in  the  selection  of  his  dam-sites  has  more  than  once  aided  men  in  their 
problems  of  water-supply  conservation,  and  it  is  said  that  unsuccessful  dams 
made  by  man  have  been  rebuilt  at  points  which  the  beaver  had  chosen,  and  the 
new  dams  were  always  successful. 

. The  Beaver  is  a big,  acquatic  gnawing  animal,  or  rodent,  with  webbed  hind  feet 
and  flat,  rudder-like  tail.  His  color  is  deep  glossy  brown.  He  dams  up  a stream 
so  that  a constant  water-level  may  be  maintained,  beneath  which  he  may  have 
safety  and  store  food  at  convenient  places  on  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  In  the  pond 
he  builds  a large  house  of  branches,  mud,  grass  and  stones,  the  entrances  to  which 
are  under  water.  Here  in  May  the  young  are  born,  two  to  six  in  number.  When 
the  young  Beavers  come,  the  old  males  are  driven  away  by  the  females  lest  they 
cause  harm  to  the  offspring. 

Beaver  feed  almost  altogether  upon  vegetable  matter,  and  prefer  the  bark  of 
yellow  birch  and  quaking  aspen,  and  the  roots  of  water  lilies  and  other  acquatic 
plants.  The  trees  surrounding  their  dams  are  chewed  off  a foot  or  two  from  their 
bases  and  after  being  gnawed  up  into  convenient  billets  are  pulled,  pushed  and 
rolled  to  the  water’s  edge  and  thence  either  to  the  dam  or  to  the  food  store  house. 

If  a leak,  in  the  dam  occurs,  the  Beavers  are  aware  at  once  of  the  lowering  of 
the  water-line  and  hasten  to  repair  the  break.  They  bring  the  clumsy  branches 
and  with  great  dexterity  put  them  in  place.  The  dam  is  very  compactly  built,  and 
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it  is  a difficult  matter  to  tear  one  out.  During  the  summer  the  dam  is  not  so  care- 
fully watched  as  in  the  fall,  since  food  is  everywhere  available  during  the  warm 
season.  In  the  fall  the  Beavers  know  that  their  supply  of  stored  food  depends  upon 
a maintenance  of  the  constant  water-level. 

Beavers  have  many  interesting  ways.  When  danger  threatens,  the  sentinel 
Beaver  may  hit  the  surface  of  the  water  a whack  with  his  fiat  tail,  the  echoes  of 
which  resound  about  the  pond.  The  little  Beavers  like  to  play  and  to  sun  them- 
selves on  the  grassy  banks.  Beavers  are  usually  peaceful  and  docile,  but  they  may 
inflict  a dangerous  bite  with  their  powerful  teeth  if  their  anger  is  aroused. 

The  fur  of  the  Beaver  is  valuable,  since  it  is  very  soft  and  thick,  and  is  of  a 
beautiful  color.  These  animals  should  be  preserved  carefully,  because  of  their 
valuable  fur,  their  interesting  ways,  and  their  maintenance  of  a constant  water 
supply.  Over  twelve  hundred  Beaver  colonies  are  known  to  exist  in  Pennsylvania 
today.  Thirty  years  ago  the  creatures  were  virtually  extinct.  With  a little  care, 
and  continued  restocking  activities  of  the  Game  Commission,  Pennsylvania  may 
expect  to  harbor  many  Beaver  colonies  during  the  years  to  come. 


MUSKRAT 


(Ondatra  zibethica  zibethica) 

The  Muskrat  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  perhaps  the  most  valuable  of  our 
fur-bearers,  and  the  “prize”  of  all  the  younger  trappers.  This  large  rat  is 
familiar  to  almost  everyone  and  its  burrows  in  the  banks  along  our  streams,  or 
their  houses  in  our  swamps,  rivers,  ponds,  and  lakes,  are  eagerly  looked  for.  The 
hind  feet  of  the  Muskrat  are  partly  webbed,  and  its  long  tail,  scaly  and  sparsely 
haired,  which  is  flat  on  the  sides,  is  used  as  a rudder  in  swimming  just  as  the  tail 
of  the  Beaver.  The  front  feet  have  four  toes  and  the  hind  feet,  five.  The  fur  is 

waterproof  and  the  soft  under  pelage  is  guarded  with  longer,  coarser  hairs.  The 

brown  upperparts  of  the  Muskrat  vary  in  shades  in  individuals.  They  are  paler 
below.  The  tail  is  black  and  the  feet  dark  brown.  Muskrats  are  about  twenty-one 
inches  long  and  weigh  about  two  pounds. 

Several  litters  of  from  four  to  nine  young  each  year,  although  they  may  range 
anywhere  from  four  to  fourteen  and  are  naked  and  helpless  when  born. 

The  Muskrat  eats  aquatic  plants,  crayfish,  mussels,  and  sometimes  fish.  It  is 

active  day  and  night,  although  chiefly  nocturnal.  When  the  Muskrat  builds  in  a 

bank  the  nest  comprises  a large  compartment  at  the  end  of  the  tunnel.  Its  houses’ 
in  streams  are  beaver-like,  the  nest-chamber  being  above  water  level,  but  the  en- 
trance usually  under  water.  These  houses  are  conical  in  shape  and  are  several 
feet  high.  They  are  made  of  sticks,  roots,  grasses,  etc.  The  Muskrat  does  not 
hibernate,  although  it  stores  up  Winter  food.  It  is  an  expert  swimmer  and  diver 
and  is  seldom  observed  away  from  water.  When  plucked  and  dyed  by  the  furrier, 
the  skin  of  the  muskrat  is  known  as  “Hudson  Seal.”  There  is  a musky  odor  given 
off  by  the  pair  of  perineal  glands  from  which  the  animal  derived  its  name. 

More  than  one-half  million  Muskrats  are  caught  annually  in  Pennsylvania. 


MINK 

(Lutreola  vison  mink) 

The  Mink,  although  fairly  distributed  throughout  Pennsylvania,  is  by  no  means 
abundant.  However,  statistics  show  that  each  year  from  ten  to  fifteen  thousand 
are  taken  by  trappers. 
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Like  the  weasel,  which  it  closely  resembles,  the  Mink  has  a decided  ‘ ‘ killer  ’ ’ 
instinct.  It  is  semi-aquatic  and  adept  at  catching  fish,  and  in  swimming  and  diving. 

In  general  color  the  Mink  is  dark  brown  above,  paler  beneath.  It  measures 
about  twenty-four  inches  in  length.  Its  food  consists  of  mussels,  crayfish  and 
fishes,  as  well  as  rats,  mice,  other  smaller  mammals,  eggs  and  young  of  ground 
nesting  birds,  and  occasionally  poultry.  It  usually  lives  in  the  burrows  of  other 
animals  or  in  rock  piles  or  hollow  logs. 

The  quality  of  the  Mink  fur  is  especially  good.  The  market  value  of  a Mink  pelt 
is  nearly  three  times  as  high  as  the  Gray  Fox.  These  animals  are  hunted  very 
hard  due  to  the  value  of  the  pelt. 


OTTER 


(Lutra  canadensis  canadensis) 


There  are  comparatively  few  Otters  to  be  found  in  Pennsylvania,  although  dur- 
ing former  years  they  were  abundant.  Inasmuch  as  the  Otter  prefers  to  live 
along  the  larger  and  deeper  streams,  it  is  logical  to  assume  that  their  present 
scarcity  is  due  just  as  much  to  stream  pollution  and  the  consequent  destruction  of 
aequatie  life  as  it  is  to  trapping. 


At  the  present  time  these  valuable  fur-bearers  are  found  chiefly  in  the  fresh 
water-lake  regions  of  northeastern  Pennsylvania. 


Otters  build  their  homes  usually  under  roots  of  trees,  along  streams  or  in  banks 
where  they  live  in  colonies  like  beavers.  They  eat  fish,  frogs,  and  crayfish,  as  well 
as  some  small  rodents.  Otters  are  considered  the  principal  enemies  of  beavers. 
This  is  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  fact  that  they  live  in  the  same  localities  and  under 
almost  the  same  conditions  as  beavers  and  are  about  the  same  size. 

Otters  are  expert  swimmers  and  divers,  and  are  active  both  day  and  night.  They 
are  rich  glossy  brown  in  color.  An  adult  specimen  may  weigh  from  fifteen  to 
twenty-five  pounds. 

Otters  are  weasel-like  in  appearance.  The  hind  feet  are  noticeably  larger  than 
the  front  feet,  and  all  feet  are  webbed. 


The  young,  numbering  from  one  to  four,  are  born  in  latter  April  and  early  May. 


SKUNK 


(Memphitis  nigra) 


There  is  perhaps  none  of  our  animals  which  has  been  misjudged  so  much  as  the 
Skunk.  From  two  scent  glands,  located  beneath  and  on  either  side  of  the  tail,  is 
ejected  the  violent  fluid  which  has  caused  most  people  to  dislike  them. 


The  Skunk  is  commonly  referred  to  locally  as  the  Pole  Cat.  It  is  about  the 
size  of  a House  Cat,  and  is  easily  recognized  by  the  prominent  white  stripe  which 
courses  down  the  middle  of  the  back  to  the  tail.  Some,  however,  may  be  alto- 
gether black  except  for  a white  spot  on  the  forehead. 

The  Skunk  is  also  one  of  the  “seven  sleepers”  or  hibernating  animals  and  dens 
up  during  the  cold  Winter  months.  They  feed  usually  upon  insects,  mice,  and 
small  birds  and  on  eggs  and  occasionally  poultry.  They  turn  over  many  rocks  in 
the  fields  in  their  search  for  beetles  and  often  dig  out  the  nests  of  yellow  jackets. 
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They  travel  very  slowly  and  are  absolutely  fearless;  consequently,  many  are  killed' 
each  year  by  automobiles. 

Their  home  consists  usually  of  a burrow,  hollow  log,  or  stone  pile  in  which  the 
young,  numbering  from  four  to  twelve,  are  born  about  April. 

Over  two  hundred  thousand  Skunks  are  trapped  annually  in  Pennsylvania. 

OPOSSUM 

(DidelpMs  virginianus) 

An  interesting  creature  is  the  Opossum.  It  is  rat-like  in  appearance,  although  it: 
is  in  no  way  related  to  these  creatures.  Rather,  its  nearest  relative  is  the  Kangaroo 
of  Australia.  It  is  the  only  marsupial  mammal  on  the  northern  continent.  An 
adult  Opossum  may  attain  a length  of  two  and  one-half  feet,  the  long  hairless  tail 
measuring  about  twelve  inches.  The  marsupial  pouch  of  the  mother  is  merely  a fur- 
lined  opening  along  the  belly.  The  young  range  anywhere  from  five  to  fourteen 
in  number,  sometimes  even  more. 

So  small  are  the  babies  at  birth  that  a litter  of  eighteen  may  rest  secure  in  a. 
teaspoon.  Such  a whole  litter  weighs  one-fifteenth  of  an  ounce — 270  Opossums, 
living,  breathing,  digesting  animals  would  weigh  one  ounce.  They  are  less  de- 
veloped than  mouse  babies,  which  themselves,  as  everybody  knows,  are  blind,, 
helpless  bits  of  pink  flesh.  They  do  not  have  their  eyes  open  for  the  seven  or 
eight  weeks  that  they  are  in  the  pouch  attached  to  the  teats. 

The  pouch  of  the  female  is  a fold  of  skin  stretched  around  eleven  to  fifteen  milk 
glands  on  the  lower  abdomen  in  a region  corresponding  to  the  cow’s  udder.  The 
pouch  may  be  closed  by  ring  muscles  much  as  a tobacco  sack  may  be  closed  by  pull- 
ing the  string;  in  this  way  the  tiny  babies  may  be  guarded  against  cold  and  other 
dangers.  Shelter,  warmth,  and  food  the  Opossum  babies  find  this  admirable  con- 
trivance of  Nature  designed  for  the  care  of  her  children  that  are  born  younger 
and  in  most  respects  less  developed  than  any  other  mammal  babies  in  the  world. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  mother  very  skillfully  and  delicately  caught 
the  young  in  her  lips  and  placed  them  in  the  pouch  and  on  the  nipples.  That’s  the 
story  one  finds  in  many  Nature  books.  The  facts  are  that  when  the  baby  Opossum 
is  born  it  crawls  into  the  pouch  by  itself,  and  it  is  for  this  first  journey  that  it 
has  well  developed  front  feet.  At  two  months  the  young  scamper  about  on  the 
old  one,  holding  on  to  the  mother ’s  rich  fur.  In  another  month  they  hunt  food 
for  themselves  but  still  for  some  time  like  to  have  their  mother  about  for  protec- 
tion. 

The  Opossum  is  omnivorous,,  feeding  on  small  birds  and  animals,  frogs,  fish,  in- 
sects, fruits,  and  occasionally  poultry.  Although  a small  and  rather  stupid  creature 
it  is  unusually  hardy  tenacious  of  life.  When  cornered  by  an  enemy  it  will  feign 
death  by  lying  motionless,  hence,  the  origin  of  the  expression,  ‘'‘Playing  ’possum.” 
Opossum  nest  usually  in  a hollow  tree  or  in  a burrow  beneath  an  old  stump.  Over 
one  hundred  thousand  are  trapped  in  Pennsylvania  each  year. 


BAY  LYNX  WILD  CAT 

(Lynx  rufus) 

The  Bay  Lynx  or  Wildcat,  commonly  known  as  the  Bobcat  or  Catamount,  ranges 
widely  over  the  United  States  and  south  even  to  Mexico.  It  differs  from  the 
Canada  Lynx  in  that  it  lacks  the  prominent  ear  tufts,  and  in  color  is  often 
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browner  and  more  heavily  marked.  It  lives  chiefly  in  the  wilder,  wooded  regions 
and  is  not  often  seen  because  it  hunts  almost  altogether  at  night. 

In  Pennsylvania,  Wildcats  occur  chiefly  in  the  northern  and  central  counties,, 
in  the  widely  wooded  areas,  where  their  presence  is  not  frequently  noted.  While 
they  do  not  usually  weigh  over  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds,  and  are,  as  a rule, 
afraid  of  human  beings,  the  most  hair-raising  tales  have  been  told  about  them 
ever  since  the  original  settlers  invaded  the  country.  Wildcats  do  not  attack  people 
unless  wounded  and  cornered;  they  are  cowards,  like  most  of  the  cat  family. 

Wildcats  are  a terrific  enemy  of  small  game.  Grouse,  quail  and  other  small 
birds,  rabbits,  squirrels,  and  even  larger  creatures,,  are  constantly  caught  by  them. 
They  are  quiet  and  cunning  in  their  hunting,  and  may,  during  the  winter  espe- 
cially, practically  exterminate  the  smaller  wild  creatures  that  live  near  them. 

Wildcats  kill  deer  more  often  than  is  commonly  supposed.  During  the  winter 
the  blood  strewn  records  of  these  ferocious  murders  are  often  found,  with  the 
partly  eaten  carcass  nearby. 

The  three  to  five  kittens  are  born  in  April.  Their  early  sightless  days  are  spent 
in  a den  in  the  rocks,  but  they  later  come  out  to  frisk  about  the  entrance.  During 
this  period  of  development  they  much  resemble  the  kittens  of  the  domestic  cat. 

Hunters  and  trappers  succeeded  in  killing  and  sending  to  the  Game  Commission 
for  bounty  six  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  these  destructive  creatures 
during  the  past  fifteen  years. 

Whenever  a Cat  is  killed  the  game  has  a better  chance,  and  Wildcats  must  be 
kept  in  check  at  all  times  if  we  are  to  save  the  game. 

Wildcat  hunting  is  an  exciting  sport  for  the  winter  months  when  not  many  other 
types  of  outdoor  recreation  of  this  nature  are  possible. 

The  Wildcat 'is  now  considered  well  under  control  in  Pennsylvania. 


RED  FOX 

(Vulpes  f ulva) 

According  to  the  old  English  tales,  Beynard  the  Pox  was  a very  sly  and  clever 
creature;  and  even  since  the  time  of  Aesop  foxes  have  been  famed  for  their  prowess 
as  hunters. 

The  Bed  Fox  has  a northerly  distribution,  and  in  Pennsylvania  occurs  chiefly 
in  the  northern  and  mountainous  counties.  He  is  a very  swift,  keenly  alert  creature, 
with  a remarkable  sense  of  smell.  In  hunting  his  prey,  which  consists  of  poultry, 
squirrels,  rabbits,  mice,  grouse  and  quail,  as  well  as  numerous  other  small  creatures, 
he  may  stalk  them  silent  as  a shadow,  or  may  lie  in  wait  along  their  trails  and 
capture  them  when  they  come  by.  Although  he  hunts  at  night  he  is  also 
often  abroad  in  the  daytime. 

A rocky  cavern,  a burrow  in  a hillside,  or  a hollow  log  is  used  as  a den  where 
the  several  puppies,  one  to  ten  in  number,  are  reared.  The  youngsters  are  very 
small  at  first,  but  grow  rapidly,  and  are  very  playful  when  their  senses  become 
acute.  In  front  of  their  burrows  or  dens  there  are  often  worn  areas  whereon  the 
little  foxes  play.  Their  parents  bring  them  animals  or  birds,  including  chickens 
and  rabbits,  entire,  and  allow  them  to  tear  the  prey  to  pieces.  Thus  they  are 
taught  the  trade  of  the  hunter.  The  first  prey  they  capture  by  themselves  is 
usually  a field  mouse. 
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Foxes  are  a serious  enemy  of  game  wherever  they  occur,  but  the  Bed  Fox  is  not 
so  destructive  to  game  as  his  relative  the  Gray  Fox.  The  Game  Commission  dur- 
ing the  past  fifteen  years  has  paid  bounties  on  fifty-six  thousand  two  hundred 
and  forty-five  of  these  creatures  and  many  more  were  killed  by  sportsmen  and 
trappers  that  were  not  presented  for  bounty. 

The  Eed  Fox  is  larger  and  more  valuable  a fur-bearer  than  the  Gray  Fox,  and 
has  a larger,  more  fully-haired  tail.  The  attractive  reddish  brown  coloration  of 
the  fur  is  pleasantly  set  off  by  blackish  nose,  ears  and  feet,  and  white-tipped  tail. 
Not  only  is  the  Eed  Fox  valuable  as  a fur-bearer,  buti  he  also  furnishes  much  ex- 
cellent winter  sport,  for  the  trailing  of  foxes  is  an  enjoyable  pastime  in  which  all 
may  engage. 

Foxes  must  be  kept  in  check  if  we  want  more  game. 

The  bounty  was  removed  from  the  Eed  Fox,  May  14,.  1929. 


GRAY  FOX 


(Erocyon  cinereoargeniteus) 


The  Gray  Fox  is  a more  southern  animal  than  his  relative  the  Eed  Fox,  and 
in  Pennsylvania  occurs  more  commonly  in  the  southern  half  of  the  State.  Though 
this  animal  is  smaller  and  more  lightly  built  than  the  Eed  Fox,  it  is  equally  cun- 
ning, and  is  considered  even  more  destructive  as  an  enemy  of  game,  and  has  the 
possible  advantage  of  being  able  to  climb  trees  remarkably  well.  A Gray  Fox 
cannot  climb  a tree  as  a squirrel  would,  of  course,  but  he  can  reach  surprising 
heights  with  the  aid  of  small  branches. 

The  ashy  gray  coloration  of  this  Fox  is  varied  by  warm  buffy  brown  underparts, 
black  facial  and  tail  markings,  and  white  on  the  throat  and  belly.  The  tail  is 
rather  poorly  haired  and  is  not  nearly  so  soft  and  bushey  as  is  that  of  the  Eed 
Fox.  The  fur  throughout  is  quite  coarse,  and  the  Gray  Fox  is  not,  therefore,  so 
valuable  a fur-bearer  as  is  his  more  richly  colored  and  more  softly  furred  relative. 

Foxes  eat  a great  deal  of  vegetable  food,  including  fruits  and  nuts,  and  they 
capture  mice  and  other  rodents  and  insects  as  well  as  game  birds  and  animals. 

The  litters  of  Gray  Foxes  are  not,  apparently,  so  large  as  those  of  the  Eed  Fox, 
numbering  usually  only  four  or  five.  The  little  pups  develop  with  surprising  ra- 
pidity. The  den  of  the  Gray  Fox  is  usually  a rocky  ledge  along  a mountain 
slope  adjacent  to  farm  lands. 


In  its  vermin  control  activities  the  Game  Commission  during  the  past  fifteen 
years  has  paid  bounties  to  hunters  and  trappers  on  eighty-seven  thousand  nine 
hundred  and  eighty-four  of  these  pests. 

In  some  sections  of  Pennsylvania  Fox  hunting  has  become  a very  popular  sport. 
This  method  of  vermin  control  is  to  be  much  encouraged  since  the  pursuit  and 
capture  of  the  Foxes  not  only  gives  man  and  dog  a splendid  outdoor  chase,  but 
it  improves  the  local  conditions  for  game. 

A small  kind  of  dog,  used  in  southern  Pennsylvania,  and  locally  known  as  the 
“Creeper,”  has  been  found  an  effective  adjunct  in  fox-hunting.  These  little 
dogs  will  fearlessly  pursue  the  Foxes  into  their  dens,  and  then  drag  them  out 
dead  or  force  them  to  flee. 
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WEASEL 


(Mustela  Noveboracensis) 


The  Weasel,  small  and  slender  but  powerful  and  sinewy,  is  a terror  in  the  animal 
kingdom.  So  feared  is  this  vicious  little  creature  that  rabbits  will  tremble  and 
scream  at  catching  scent  of  him,  and  squirrels  and  rats  will  flee  in  desperation. 
These  creatures  know  the  Weasel  as  a dread  foe,  because  he  can  follow  them 
wherever  they  go,  and  while  his  pursuit  is  not  very  rapid  it  is  fatal. 

Weasels  often  kill  more  than  they  need  for  food,  and  simply  suck  the  blood  of 
their  victims  from  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  neck.  In  this  respect  they  are  the 
exception  to  the  rule,  for  most  wild  creatures  do  not  kill  more  than  they  need  to 
eat.  Weasels  will  thus  sometimes  kill  whole  broods  of  young  chickens,  or  ruffed 
grouse,  or  will  even  enter  a chicken-coop  and  kill  all  the  chickens  they  can  capture. 
One  Weasel  has  been  known  to  kill  more  than  thirty  chickens  in  a single  night, 
and  it  is  not  uncommon  for  them  to  slay  from  three  to  five  rabbits  during  a like 
period. 

In  summer  the  Weasel  is  brown  above  and  white  below ; during  the  snowy  winter 
season,  however,  their  fur  usually  changes  to  pure  white,  all  but  the  tip  of  the 
tail  which  remains  black.  In  this  white  pelage  the  fur  becomes  commercially 
valuable  as  ermine,  and  is  used  extensively  in  making  coats  and  other  wraps. 

Young  Weasels  are  born  in  early  April,  in  a nest  made  of  leaves  and  hair  which 
is  placed  in  a hollow  log,  pile  of  stones  or  even  in  a burrow  under  ground.  The 
young  Weasels,  like  little  mice,  are  helpless  and  naked  for  quite  a while,  but  they 
develop  rapidly,  and  after  a few  weeks  learn  to  hunt  field  mice,  and  later  squirrels, 
rabbits,  and  more  formidable  prey. 


The  Game  Commission  has  waged  constant  warfare  on  the  Weasel,  in  view  of 
its  game  killing  propensities,  and  in  1924,  34,519  of  the  creatures  are  known  to 
have  been  killed  by  sportsmen,  trappers,  and  Game  Protectors  of  the  State.  Since 
April  15,  1915,  a total  x>f  644,725  Weasels  have  been  presented,  and  interested 
sportsmen  doubtless  killed  many  thousands  which  were  never  presented  for  bounty. 
If  Weasels  were  as  large  as  a dog,  they  would  be  among  the  most  dreaded  creatures 
of  earth,  since  without  question  they  would  be  able  to  attack  and  kill  human  beings, 
so  quick  and  powerful  are  they. 


PORCUPINE 

(Erethizon  dorsatum) 

The  clumsy,  «are-free  Porcupine  is  unique  among  animals;  but  he  is  well  fitted 
for  existence,  armed  as  he  is  with  one  of  the  most  invulnerable  coats-of-mail  known 
in  the  Animal  Kingdom.  The  needle-sharp  spines  with  which  his  coarse  hair  is 
set  are  not  thrown  from  the  animal ’s  body,  as  is  often  supposed,  but  are  very 
loosely  set,  so  that  when  the  Porcupine  is  attacked  the  quills:  come  out  very  easily, 
and  once  started  in  the  flesh  of  the  intruder  may  work  their  way  in  deeper  and 
deeper  until  they  penetrate  vital  parts.  Many  an  unsophisticated  dog  has  met 
his  mortal  foe  in  the  stupid,  helpless  appearing  “Porky.” 

Porcupines  are  big  rodents,  relatives  of  the  squirrels  and  rabbits  and  are 
equipped  with  great  gnawing  teeth.  The  strange  creatures  eat  bark  and  wood,  as 
well  as  other  vegetable  matter,  and  are  inordinately  fond  of  salt.  They  eat  an  enorm- 
ous amount  of  food  and  locally  cause  serious  damage  by  girdling  the  trees  and 
thus  ruining  large  areas  of  timber.  They  are  well  known  in  all  northern  hunt 
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ing  camps  for  their  characteristic  and.  often  not  too  well  appreciated  ways.  They 
are  solitary  in  nature,  and  even  the  young  animals  which  are  comparatively  large 
when  horn,  soon  leave  the  family  den  to  forage  for  themselves. 

These  “animal  pin  cushions”  are  northern  in  distribution  and  in  Pennsylvania 
•occur  only  in  the  northern  half  of  the  State.  They  are  .largely  arbored  but  also 
wander  about  on  the  ground  a great  deal.  They  are  usually  silent,  but  give  forth 
a strange  loud  squeal,  numerous  queer  grunts  and  chucklings  and  sounds  made 
with  the  teeth. 

While  the  “needle  barrage”  of  the  Porcupine  is  an  effective  preventive  measure, 
Porcupines  do  have  natural  enemies.  Eagles,  Great  Horned  Owls  and  Wildcats 
sometimes  capture  them;  but  the  savage  Fisher  of  the  north  is  their  worst  enemy, 
since  this  large  member  of  the  weasel  tribe  has  learned  to  attack  the  Porcupine 
at  the  throat.  Bears  also  kill  Porcupines  quite  easily  and  devour  them  with 
celerity,  in  spite  of  the  needles  which  may  accompany  the  repast. 

It  is  said  that  a Porcupine  in  rolling  down  a slope  which  is  covered  with  dead 
leaves  may  become  so  completely  covered  with  leaves  which  adhere  to  the  spines 
that  he  is  invisible  so  long  as  he  remains  motionless  on  the  ground. 

WOODCHUCK 

(Marmot a Monax) 

The  Woodchuck,  Marmot,  or  Ground  Hog  is  one  of  the  most  famous  of  our 
mammals,  for  it  is  he  that  is  supposed  to  come  out  on  the  second  day  of  February 
to  find  out  whether  the  sun  casts  a shadow  or  not,  which  is  supposed  to  fix  the 
coming  of  spring.  Whether  there  be  any  grounds  for  this  entertaining  legend  or 
not,  the  Woodchuck  does  hibernate  during  the  winter  months,  and  does  not  come 
out  permanently  until  the  warmth  of  spring  is  assured.  This  winter  sleep  is  not 
as  deep  and  continuous  as  that  of  the  Black  Bear.  Woodchucks  may  come  out 
during  warm  winter  days,  even  when  snow  is  on  the  ground. 

In  color  the  Woodchuck  is  grayish  brown,  somewhat  browner  underneath.  Oc- 
casionally specimens  are  seen  which  are  very  reddish  in  coloration,  or  even  deep, 
shiny  black.  This  unusual  coloration  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  a phase  of  the 
normal  type. 

The  Woodchuck  inhabits  the  sparsely  wooded  hillsides  and  open  fields  of  almost 
the  whole  of  eastern  North  America,  including  all  of  Pennsylvania.  Their  burrows 
are  often  dug  near  an  old  stump,  under  a stone  wall,  or  on  a hummock  in  the 
open  fields.  The  young  which  number  three  to  seven  are  very  playful.  A certain 
baby  woodchuck  which  was  kept  as  al  pet  spent  a great  deal  of  its  time  in  crawl- 
ing about  upside  down  under  furniture,  pushing  itself  along  by  grasping  the  boards 
above  it  with  its  teeth  and  feet. 

These  big  rodents  are  related  to  the  mice,  squirrels  and  rabbits,  and  eat  a 
great  deal  of  vegetable  food,  doubtless  including  some  grain  at  certain  seasons  of 
the  year.  They  are  rather  wary  creatures,  and  they  may  stand  upright  in  the 
clover  to  watch  an  intruder  and  then  duck  down  and  bound  smoothly  away  to  their 
burrows  when  danger  seems  to  threaten. 

Woodchuck  hunting  is  a quite  popular  sport,  and  while  the  fur  is  comparatively 
valueless  their  flesh  is  highly  prized  for  food  in  some  sections.  The  Ground  Hog 
is  a spirited  combatant,  and  will  give  a dog  a hard  tussle.  In  fighting  he  uses  his 
powerful,  sharp  incisor  teeth,  and  he  often  bites  his  canine  adversary  about  the 
eyes,  mouth  and  ears. 
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Woodchucks  make  strange  and  sinister  sounds  with  their  teeth  in  somewhat 
i;he  manner  of  porcupines.  They  also  have  chuckling  calls  which  may  have  been 
responsible  for  their  name,  and  a loud  whistle  cry  which  has  given  them  the 
colloquial  name  of  “Whistle  Pig.” 

While  we  do  not  customarily  regard  this  animal  as  arboreal,  it  is  able  to  climb 
hollow  trees  with  remarkable  ease,  and  when  pursued  by  a dog  may  easily  reach 
the  upper  parts  of  the  tree  for  safety. 

RED  SQUIRRELS 

(Sciurus  hudsonicus  loquax) 

The  Pine  or  Red  Squirrel,  commonly  called  “Piney”  or  “Chickaree,”  is  one 
•of  the  most  interesting  little  creatures  of  the  woodlands.  Its  curiosity  is  tem- 
pered with  assertiveness  and  fearlessness,  and  when  Man  invades  its  domain  it  will 
scold  and  chatter  from  its  perch  on  a tree  for  minutes  at  a time. 

The  Pine  Squirrel  is  common  to  the  evergreen  forests  where  it  usually  nests 
in  the  pines  or  hemlocks.  Despite  its  quick  movements  as  it  runs  or  jumps  from 
branch  to  branch,  one  cannot  mistake  the  general  reddish-brown  coloration  which 
makes  its  identification  so  easy. 

Unlike  the  Gray  Squirrel,  which  buries  nuts,  usually  singly,  over  large  areas, 
the  Piney  stores  its  food  in  large  quantities.  Its  caches  or  winter  treasure  houses 
are  often  located  in  hollow  logs  or  holes  under  rocks. 

While  the  food  of  the  Pine  Squirrel  is  generally  the  same  as  that  of  other  squir- 
rels, it  has,  in  addition,  a more  pronounced  liking  for  young  birds  and  their  eggs 
and  eats  them  whenever  opportunity  affords. 

. Young  Red  Squirrels,  which  are  born  during  May  and  June,  number  from 
four  to  six.  They  are  merely  bits  of  pink  flesh  at  birth,  and  are  blind,  naked 
and  helpless. 


CHIPMUNK 

(Tamias  striatus  striatus) 

Chipmunks  are  often  commonly  called  ‘ ‘ ground  hackees  ” or  “ grinnies.  ’ ’ They 
are  common  everywhere.  They  are  alert  creatures,  very  agile  and  often  observed 
running  across  roads  along  fence  rails,  or  climbing  about  old  stumps  or  fallen 
logs.  These  small  beautifully  striped  creatures  live  in  underground  burrows 
usually  in  some  rocky  area.  They  hibernate  during  the  cold  winter  months,  al- 
though if  the  weather  is  not  too  severe  they  are  sometimes  observed  the  year 
round. 

They  have  the  food-storing  habits  of  both  the  Gray  and  Red'  Squirrels,  in  that 
they  will  bury  individual  nuts  about  their  little  domain,  as  well  as  store  food  in 
quantity. 

The  general  color  of  the  “grinnies”  is  reddish-brown  mixed  with  grayish  over 
the  middle  of  the  back  and  head.  Five  black  and  two  white  stripes  extend  along 
the  back  from  the  shoulders  nearly  to  the  tail. 

Chipmunks  eat  many  seeds,  nuts,  grains,  and  also  the  eggs  and  young  of  ground- 
nesting birds.  They  fill  their  cheek  pouches  with  many  seeds  or  nuts  at  one  time. 
They  are  not  protected  in  Pennsylvania,  but  nevertheless,  there  are  few  persons 
who  deliberately  kill  the  little  animals.  Their  apparent  sociability  and  willing- 
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ness  to  make  human  friends'  makes  it  difficult  to  believe  they  have  any  bad  habits 
at  all. 

The  Chipmunk  is  fond  of  playing  in  dry  leaves.  It  will  run  and  slide  through 
the  leaves.  This  is  especially  bothersome  to  the  Gray  Squirrel  hunter  who  will’ 
hear  the  noises  in  the  leaves  and  think  it  is  a Gray  Squirrel,  only  to  learn  later 
it  is  a Chipmunk. 

Young  Chipmunks,  usually  numbering  four  or  five  are  born  in  May  or  June.. 
They  are  smaller  than  a lima  bean  at  birth,  and  are  blind,  naked,  and  helpless. 


ATTENTION  TRAPPERS 

In  trapping  fur-bearers,  such  as  Skunks,  the  traps  should  not  be  set  in  holes 
or  entrances  to  dens  as  many  rabbits  will  be  caught  by  following;  this  practice.  A 
baited  cubby  along  their  paths  near  the  dens  will  not  only  give  better  results  but 
rabbits  will  not  be  attracted  by  the  bait  and  will  not  be  caught. 

In  trapping  for  Muskrats  with  the  common  steel  or  leg-grabbing  trap  provision 
should  always  be  made  to  drown  the  rats  at  once  or  they1  will  twist  their  foot 
off  and  escape  in  a mutilated  condition.  You  not  only  lose  the  pelt  but  many  of 
them  die  after  losing  a leg  and  are  a total  loss. 

In  any  trapping  operation,  great  care  should  be  used  to  avoid  catching  game 
animals  or  birds.  Many  complaints  reach  the  office  of  the  Game  Commission  in 
regard  to  both  game  birds  and  animals  being  found  caught  in  traps.  This  occurs 
most  frequently  when  the  path  or  trail  set  is  used  and  can  be  avoided  by  a care- 
ful selection  of  a place  where  the  trap  is  set.  If  trappers  will  use  the  chaff  bed1 
set  or  water  set  for  foxes  and  a baited  cubby  or  a baited  set  of  some  kind  for 
all  other  fur-bearers  very  few  game  animals  or  birds  will  be  caught. 


HELP 

Your  aid  is  needed  to  increase  wild  life 

1.  Save  game  cover;  prevent  forest  fires. 

2.  Plant  or  supply  food  for  winter. 

3.  Help  secure  land  for  game  refuges. 

4.  Control  vermin,  including  the  stray  house  cat  and  dog. 

5.  Protect  private  property  and  respect  rights  of  land  owners. 

6.  Plant  a fruit  or  nut  tree. 

7.  Be  extremely  careful  in  the  use  of  firearms. 

8.  Never  enter  any  building  or  conveyance  with  a loaded  gun. 

9.  Don’t  kill  more  game  than  you  can  use. 

10.  Cooperate  with  your  game  protector. 

PENNSYLVANIA  BOARD  OF  GAME  COMMISSIONERS, 

HARRISBURG,  PA. 


Preparation  of  Pelts 


Educational  Leaflet  No.  2 

Issued  by 

THE  BOARD  OF  GAME  COMMISSIONERS 
COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


A DIGEST  OF  THE  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  GAME 
COMMISSIONERS  DECLARING  AN  OPEN 
SEASON  ON  BEAVER 

3.  The  open  season  for  trapping  beaver  shall  begin  March  1,  1934  and  end 
April  10,  3934,  both  days  inclusive. 

2.  Beaver  may  be  caught  or  taken  only  by  the  use  of  what  are  known  as 
“Vernon  Bailey  live  beaver  traps”  and  steel  traps  with  a jaw  spread  not 
exceeding  six  and  one-half  inches. 

3.  All  traps  used  for  taking  beaver  shall  have  a metal  name  plate  or  tag 
firmly  attached  thereto,  bearing  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  or  user. 
It  shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person  to  disturb  the  traps  of  another  lawfully 
authorized  to  trap  for  beaver,  or  to  remove  beaver  from  the  traps  of  another 
without  his  authority. 

4.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  shoot  at  or  kill  any  beaver  with  a firearm,  or 
other  implement,  except  such  beavers  as  have  been  lawfully  taken  in  a trap, 
as  aforesaid. 

5.  Persons  lawfully  entitled  to  trap  beavers  shall  be  bona  fide1  residents  of 
Pennsylvania,  holding  a resident  hunter’s  license  issued  to  them  by  the  proper 
officer  of  this  Commonwealth ; provided,  that  owners  of  land  actually  residing 
thereon  and  cultivating  the  same,  and  members  of  their  families,  may  trap 
beaver  on  their  own  lands,  if  the  same  be  open  to  public  hunting;  but  not  on 
any  adjacent  or  other  lands,  without  securing  a resident  hunter’s  license. 

6.  Any  person  having  the  right  hereunder  to  trap  and  kill  beavers,  shall  be 
permitted  to  lawfully  use  and  set  not  exceeding  ten  traps,  and  may  trap  and 
kill  not  exceeding  six  beavers  during  the  open  season  fixed  by  this  resolution ; 
provided,  that  should  any  person  unintentionally  trap  more  than  six  beavers ; 
he  shall  within  twenty-four  hours  report  and  deliver  the  excess  so  taken  to  a 
salaried  Game  Protector  of  this  Commonwealth  of  county  where  taken,  to  be 
disposed  of  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Secretary  for  the  use  of  the 
Game  Department. 

7.  No  beaver  dam  or  dams,  or  beaver  houses  may  be  destroyed,  and  no 
beaver  shall  be  dug  out  or  smoked  out  from  a beaver  house. 

8.  The  hides  of  beavers  lawfully  trapped  may  not  be  sold  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed of  until  they  are  first  examined  by  a salaried  game  protector  of  the 
county  where  the  same  have  been  trapped,  and  a permit  from  the  Game  Depart- 
ment be  issued  to  the  person  who  trapped  the  same.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
each  trapper  to  report  the  number  of  beavers  trapped  and  killed  by  him  to  a 
salaried  game  protector  of  the  county  wherein  the  same  were  trapped,  and 
have  the  same  tagged  and  stamped  in  ink  on  the  inside  of  the  hide  by  such 
officer  on  or  before  April  20,  1934. 

9.  Non-residents  of  Pennsylvania  shall  not  be  permitted  to  trap  or  kill 
beavers  under  any  circumstances. 

10.  No  trapping  for  beaver  shall  be  permitted  within  State  Game  Refuges, 
or  on  Auxiliary  State  Game  Refuges. 

11.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  have  in  his  possession  any  beaver 
or  green  or  raw  beaver  pelts  before  March  1,  1934  or  after  the  20th  day  of 
April,  1934,  which  are  not  properly  tagged  by  an  officer  of  the  Game  Depart- 
ment of  tins  Commonwealth. 


12.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  taxidermist,  or  fur  dealer,  or  any  other 
person,  to  purchase  or  receive,  or  for  any  person  other  than  the  trapper  to 
have  in  his  possession  any  beaver,  or  the  skin  or  skins  thereof,  which  have 
not  been  legally  tagged  and  stamped  by  an  officer  of  the  Game  Department 
of  this  Commonwealth,  as  provided  herein. 

13.  All  tags  for  beaver  skins  must  be  and  remain  attached  to  the  beaver 
skins  until  the  skins  shall  have  been  tanned  and  made  up  into  commercial  fur. 

14.  Traps  shall  be  visited  at  least  once  in  thirty-six  hours  after  the  same 
have  been  set,  unless  the  trapper  is  prevented  by  illness,  violent  storm,  or  other 
unavoidable  cause.  All  traps  must  be  taken  up  by  the  trapper  at  the  end  of 
the  open  season  herein  defined. 


TRAPPING  BEAVER 

It  is  doubtless  a fact  that  there  are  very  few  men  in  Pennsylvania  who  have 
had  any  considerable  experience  in  trapping  beaver  or  in  caring  for  or  pre- 
paring the  pelts  for  market.  In  preparation  for  the  time,  which  is  only  a 
few  months  away,  when  many  men  will  take  part  in  the  trapping  and  pelting 
of  a large  number  of  beaver,  we  have  endeavored  to  learn  from  all  available 
sources,  and  by  doing  some  experimenting,  the  methods  that  will  produce  the 
best  results. 

Beaver  are  never  at  their  best  until  about  February  1st.  They  are  classed 
as  fall,  winter  and  spring  pelts.  Beaver  taken  in  the  spring  months  are 
worth  at  least  25%  more  than  winter  caught  pelts.  In  any  well  regulated 
beaver  trapping  operation  they  should  be  taken  only  during  the  months  of 
February,  March  or  early  April  as  about  this  time  they  commence  to  show 
signs  of  shedding. 

In  using  the  steel  trap  for  beaver,  nothing  smaller  than  a No.  3 trap  should 
be  used  and  as  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  drown  the  animal  at  once,  a 
weight,  either  a stone  or  casting  of  at  least  ten  pounds,  should  be  securely 
wired  to  the  trap.  A wire  should  be  attached  to  the  trap  chain  of  sufficient 
length  to  allow  the  beaver  to  plunge  into  water  deep  enough  to  drown  it. 
Traps  should  never  be  set,  staked  or  fastened  away  from  water  or  in  shallow 
water  as  a beaver  struggles  frantically  to  escape  and  will  either  break  or  bite 
his  leg  off  above  the  trap.  The  disturbance  he  makes  will  cause  all  other 
beaver  in  the  same  pond  to  be  trap-shy. 

This  drowning  process  can  be  modified  in  several  ways,  such  as  the  sliding 
pole  or  a large  stone  with  wire  attached  thrown  into  deep  water,  but  old  ex- 
perienced beaver  trappers  are  agreed  that  the  ten  or  twelve  pound  weight 
securely  fastened  directly  to  the  trap  is  far  the  best  method. 

In  placing  the  trap  to  catch  a beaver  it  must  be  remembered  this  animal  does 
not  use  the  front  feet  while  swimming  but  holds  them  at  rest  at  its  sides. 
The  first  part  of  a beaver  to  strike  the  shore  line  is  its  throat  or  breast.  The 
trap  should  be  placed  back,  from  the  water  or  in  water  shallow  enough  so  the 
animal  is  in  a walking  position  before  reaching  the  trap,  Traps  so  placed 
are  most  apt  to  catch  the  beaver  by  the  front  foot.  This  is  desirable  as  they 
drown  more  readily  than  when  caught  by  the  hind  foot. 

Beaver  can  be  induced  to  come  ashore  at  desirable  places  by  placing  fresh 
aspen  limbs  with  the  tips  at  the  waters  edge,  and  tying  it  fast  so  it  cannot 
be  dragged  into  the  water.  Thus,  they  can  get  a taste  of  it  but  must  come 
out  over  the  trap  to  get  more.  After  living  all  winter  on  the  water-logged 
food  they  have  stored  under  the  ice,  they  are  eager  for  fresh  aspen  and  will 
take  it  readily.  The  temptation  will  be  great  at  times  to  set  traps  in  the 
paths  or  shallow  water  where  they  travel  from  place  to  place  but  if  there  is 
not  water  deep  enough  to  drown  the  beaver  it  will  not  be  there  in  the  morning. 


CORRECT  METHOD  OF  SKINNING  A BEAVER 


A & B — Cut  around  both  fore  and  hind  feet  just  below  the  fur  or  cut  the 
hind  feet  off.  Cut  skin  loose  around  the  legs  as  far  as  possible  from  outside. 

C — Cut  around  tail  just  clear  of  fur. 

E to  D — Make  straight  cut  from  center  of  lower  jaw  through  vent  to  con- 
nect with  cut  made  around  tail. 

Commence  at  lower  jaw,  skin  back  both  ways,  being  careful  not  to  cut  or 
score  the  hide. 

Loosen  skin  well  down  the  side  of  neck  and  over  ribs. 

By  loosening  skin  on  legs,  they  will  pull  out  through  the  holes  made  when 
cut  was  made  around  feet. 

Do  not  slit  the  skin  on  any  of  the  legs. 

After  all  legs'  are  pulled  out,  skin  well  down  both  sides,  turn  carcass  over 
and  loosen  skin  around  base  of  tail. 

The  skin  cannot  be  pulled  from  a beaver — it  must  be  cut  loose  all  the  way, 
therefore,  beginners  should  use  great  care  and  plenty  of  time  as  every  cut 
reduces  the  value  of  the  pelt.  By  using  great  care  and  working  slowly,  the 
skin  can  be  removed  practically  clean  of  flesh  or  fat.  This  is  desirable  as  the 
flesh  and  fat  is  difficult  to  remove  after  the  skin  is  dry. 

To  stretch  and  dry  the  skin  the  best  method  known  is  to  lace  inside  a 
hoop.  The  old  Indian  method  was  to  cut  a sapling  or  hooppole  and  shave  it 
until  it  is  about  the  same  tension  its  full  length,  and  bend  around  a tree 
stump,  or  barrel  and  fasten  the  ends  together,  thus  forming  a hoop  about  2% 
feet  wide  by  3 feet  long. 

Lace  the  skin  inside  the  hoop  beginning  with  the  nose  at  the  point  where 
the  hoop  is  fastened  together.  Stretch  out  in  all  directions  until  the  skin  is 
oval  or  almost  round.  If  you  nail  the  skin  to  a board  surface  be  sure  to  tack 
up  strips  or  make  some  provision  so  the  air  can  get  to  the  fur  side  or  the 
fur  will  mold  and  spoil. 
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WE  MUST  CONSERVE 


While  it  may  seem  hard  to  believe,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  our 
hunters  spend  in  the  neighborhood  of  twenty-five  to  thirty  million  dollars 
annually.  A little  over  a million  dollars  of  this  sum  goes  for  licenses,  the 
source  of  the  funds  used  by  the  Game  Commission  to  manage  and  per- 
petuate not  only  game  but  all  the  wildlife  resources  in  the  Common- 
wealth other  than  fish.  The  remaining  millions  go  into  the  pockets  of  a 
wide  variety  of  industries  and  professions,  for  hunting  paraphernalia, 
transportation,  food  stuffs,  for  board  and  lodging  in  our  rural  villages 
and  remote  farm  houses — all  the  things  the  outdoor  loving  individual 
must  have  properly  to  pursue  his  sport. 

Today  hunting  in  Pennsylvania,  along  with  fishing,  assures  the  eco- 
nomic stability  of  thousands  of  our  people  who  live  in  remote  regions  of 
the  Commonwealth.  As  one  banker  in  a small  hamlet  recently  put  it, 
“Our  people  deposit  more  money  during  two  weeks  of  the  hunting  season 
than  they  do  in  any  other  four  months  of  the  year.”  So  you  see  that  with- 
out this  source  of  income  many  of  our  citizens  would  soon  become  charges 
of  the  government  and  thus  materially  increase  the  public  relief  load,  or 
they  would  be  compelled  to  move  elsewhere. 

Fur-bearing  animals  primarily  are  of  economic  value,  although  they 
also  furnish  sport  and  recreation.  Pennsylvania  still  ranks  as  one  of  the 
leading  fur  states.  There  are  quite  a few  individuals  in  the  State  who 
trap  for  a livelihood,  and  there  are  thousands  of  farm  boys  and  lads  in 
the  smaller  villages  who  derive  much  pleasure,  and  considerable  pocket 
money,  from  trapping  muskrats,  skunks,  opossums,  weasels,  foxes,  etc. 
These  rural  trappers  harvest  an  annual  crop  of  about  one  million  dollars 
in  raw  furs.  And  these  furs  later  become  beautiful  garments  for  the 
comfort  and  enjoyment  of  our  fair  sex. 

Our  song  and  insectivorous  birds  are  of  inestimable  value  to  the 
farmer,  the  trucker,  the  orchardist,  and  the  home  gardener  because  they 
destroy  millions  of  insects  evei’y  day.  Without  their  constant  vigilance 
crops  could  not  be  grown,  and  the  foliage  of  many  of  our  beautiful  shade 
and  fruit  trees  would  quickly  be  destroyed  by  insect  pests. 

In  addition  to  the  economic  value  of  birds,  the  public  in  general 
derives  much  inspiration  and  joy  from  their  beautiful  songs  and  brilliant 
plumage  as  they  flit  about  in  the  garden  or  the  neighboring  countryside. 

The  presence  of  wild  creatures,  whether  large  or  small,  always  gives 
one  much  pleasure  and  a feeling  of  kinship  with  Nature;  without  them 
our  land  would  be  a barren,  uninteresting  place,  indeed.  Most  people 
are  inclined  to  see  only  the  recreational  side  of  wildlife  conservation,  be- 
cause they  have  never  been  faced  with  the  necessity  of  recognizing  its 
far-flung  economic  values. 

A more  striking  picture  can  be  obtained  by  looking  at  the  National 
conservation  picture.  About  twenty  million  persons  hunt  or  fish  in  the 
United  States  every  year — about  one-seventh  of  the  population.  It  has 
been  conservatively  estimated  that  these  people  travel  over  1,800,000,000 
miles  annually  in  pursuit  of  their  sport,  that  they  contribute  about 
$27,000,000  to  the  automobile  industry,  and  over  $18,000,000  for  gas  and 
oil  not  counting  the  taxes. 

Over  $375,000,000  is  spent  for  fishing  tackle,  firearms,  and  am- 
munition, and  about  the  same  amount  for  accommodations  at  hotels, 
boarding  houses,  camps  and  other  places  when  afield  and  astream.  Ap- 
proximately $75,000,000  goes  for  clothing,  boots,  shoes,  etc.;  between 


$30,000,000  and  $40,000,000  for  telescopes,  binoculars,  movie  and  still 
cameras  (and  of  course  film)  to  record  their  trips  and  trophies;  almost 
$9,000,000  for  dogs  and  food  for  dogs,  to  say  nothing  of  license,  kennel, 
training  fees,  etc.;  and  by  no  means  the  least,  millions  of  people  are  em- 
ployed annually  making  the  things  that  the  hunter,  the  fisherman  and 
the  camper  needs. 

Game  and  fish  also  have  a tremendous  potential  food  value,  and 
many  thousands  of  tons  of  large  game  mammals,  small  game  birds  and 
mammals,  and  fish  which  are  taken  in  this  country  every  year  for  sport, 
may  some  day  serve  as  much  needed  food  supply — thpse,  and  our  great 
; commercial  fisheries,  particularly  the  salmon. 

Pennsylvania  has  been  a leader  in  the  wildlife  conservation  move- 
ment for  over  forty  years.  She  has  one  of  the  finest  systems  of  game 
refuges  and  public  hunting  grounds  in  the  world.  These  lands  and 
refuges  are  carefully  managed  so  that  they  will  support  a maximum  crop 
of  game  and  other  wildlife  without  interfering  with  the  other  multiple 
uses  of  those  areas. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  working  hand  in  hand  with 
farmers  and  sportsmen  through  cooperative  programs  in  an  effort  to  get 
■j  them  to  manage  their  farms  from  the  standpoint  of  encouraging  wildlife 
as  well  as  crops,  and  to  leave  their  lands  open  to  public  hunting.  These 
programs  are  working  out  very  successfully  and  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly popular. 

The  Commission  has  one  of  the  finest  law  enforcement  bodies  of  any 
conservation  department  in  the  country,  and  the  officers  who  comprise  it 
are  highly  trained  in  every  phase  of  the  Commission’s  program.  A Game 
Protector  today  is  primarily  a public  relations  man,  and  his  job  has  be- 
come well  nigh  a profession. 

Extensive  practical  and  scientific  research  is  carried  on,  and  the 
Commission  also  propagates  thousands  of  pheasants,  quail,  wild  turkeys 
and  other  game  birds  at  its  four  game  farms.  For  the  past  several  years 
it  has  been  conducting  a wide  educational  program. 


But  despite  all  of  this  activity,  all  this  progress,  there  are  still  a 
great  many  people  who  know  nothing  whatever,  or  very  little,  about  the 
things  which  are  being  done  for  wildlife,  and  which  can  be  done.  To  this 
end  there  is  given  in  this  leaflet  a few  practical  suggestions  which 
women’s  clubs  and  garden  clubs  can  sponsor  locally  through  their  con- 
servation chairmen.  If  a sincere  effort  is  made  to  undertake  one  or  more 
of  these  programs  in  every  community,  Pennsylvania  shall  never  have  to 
worry  about  the  fate  of  her  natural  resources.  These  people  must  be 
shown  the  light,  and  that  can  be  accomplished  only  by  unity  of  purpose. 

SUGGESTED  CONSERVATION  PROGRAMS 

When  such  unity  of  purpose  exists  it  is  relatively  simple  to  plan  a 
progressive  campaign  of  action  in  the  field  of  conservation  because  its 
very  broadness  lends  itself  to  a multitude  of  interesting  programs. 

There  are  seasons  of  the  year  when  certain  programs  can  be  stressed 
to  advantage — for  instance,  during  Bird  and  Arbor  Days,  during  Wild- 
life Conservation  Week,  during  the  hunting  and  fishing  seasons,  etc.  On 
occasions  of  this  kind  women’s  organizations  can  play  a large  part  in 
making  them  successful. 

(a)  By  carrying  the  message,  whatever  it  happens  to  be,  to  the 
schools.  Many  women’s  groups  have  done  this  in  the  past,  and  there  are 
always  those  of  their  members  who  are  well  qualified  to  talk  on  con- 
servation either  in  a broad  or  a restricted  sense. 

(b)  Assist  in  more  widely  disseminating  timely  information  fur- 
nished by  the  Game  Commission  and  other  agencies  concerned  in  pro- 
tecting the  natural  resources  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  program  would 
include  the  distribution  of  posters  and  literature  published  by  such 
agencies.  Some  departments  have  a wide  diversity  of  posters  and  litera- 
ture which  can  be  secured  free,  or  for  a very  nominal  charge. 

As  an  example,  in  Michigan  recently  a large  number  of  Women’s 
Clubs  participated  in  a joint  educational  program  with  the  Department 
of  Conservation  of  that  state.  Thousands  of  forest  fire  and  grass  burn- 
ing posters  were  made  available  by  the  department  to  the  clubs  with  the 
understanding  that  they  order  and  distribute  as  many  as  possible,  plac- 
ing them  in  the  schools,  libraries,  bank  buildings,  and  other  prominent 
places.  Each  club  was  asked  to  pay  five  cents  a poster  to  help  cover  the 
cost  and  postage. 

The  Pennsylvania  Game  Commission  is  contemplating  the  prepara- 
tion of  posters  stressing  certain  programs,  and  several  series  of  poster- 
ettes  depicting  common  song  and  insectivorous  birds,  game  birds,  large 
and  small  game  mammals,  fur-bearing  mammals,  predatory  mammals, 
and  hawks  and  owls.  In  all  likelihood  these  posters  will  be  made  avail- 
able at  cost. 

(c)  The  sponsoring  of  conservation  awards  in  grade  schools.  These 
awards  may  take  any  form  and  subject.  Essays  on  conservation  are  to 
be  encouraged. 

(d)  The  purchase  of  supplementary  motion  picture  reels  on  con- 
servation prepared  either  by  one  of  the  State’s  conservation  agencies, 
the  Federal  Government,  or  some  commercial  source,  and  making  them 
available  to  schools.  Such  contributions  have  proven  very  popular  with 
women’s  clubs.  In  most  cases  they  purchase  the  films  and  turn  them  over 
to  the  Conservation  Agency  whose  activities  they  portray  for  distri- 
bution. 
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These  photos  speak  for  themselves.  There  are  hundreds  of  rural  schools  in  Pennsylvania  the 
grounds  of  which  are  just  as  unsightly  and  in  need  of  improvement.  The  teacher  in  this 
country  school  in  Tennessee,  when  asked  if  she  taught  conservation,  said  she  did  not  have 
any  material.  State  Conservation  officials  showed  her  how  she  could  apply  conservation 
practices  by  improving  the  grounds  around  the  school,  thereby  preventing  erosion,  encourag- 
ing tree,  plant  and  flower  growth,  and  attracting  wildlife  and  songbirds. 
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(e)  Supplementary  news  releases,  radio  talks,  etc.,  on  specific  prob- 
lems of  the  various  conservation  agencies  when  they  are  most  timely. 
The  Game  Commission  plans  to  maintain  a list  of  all  the  conservation 
chairmen  of  the  Women’s  and  Garden  Clubs,  and  these  chairmen  will  re- 
ceive copies  of  all  newspaper  releases,  radio  programs,  new  literature, 
etc.,  and  shall  be  encouraged  to  use  them  locally  to  the  best  advantage. 

Subjects  such  as  safety  while  hunting,  building  bird  houses,  plant- 
ing food  for  wildlife,  feeding  wildlife  in  winter,  use  of  the  flushing  bar, 
the  hazards  of  spring  burning,  and  many  other  important  items  will  be 
stressed,  and  in  most  cases  colored  posters  depicting  each  of  the  subjects 
will  be  available  and  their  wide  use  will  be  encouraged. 

(f)  Conservation  tours  are  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  familiariz- 
ing the  conservation  chairmen  of  the  various  groups,  their  members,  and 
others  interested  with  what  is  being  done  in  the  interests  of  wildlife  and 
the  other  natural  resources  of  the  CommonAvealth.  Conservation  chair- 
men should  visit  game  refuges,  demonstration  projects,  State  game  farms, 
etc. 

(g)  An  annual  conference  of  the  conservation  chairmen  in  conjunc- 
tion with  officials  of  the  various  agencies  administering  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  state  would  be  a fine  cooperative  undertaking. 

(h)  To  use  when  available  the  lecture  and  motion  picture  services 
of  the  various  conservation  agencies. 

Those  desiring  Game  Commission  lectures  and  motion  pictures  should 
contact  the  Field  Division  Supervisor  in  their  part  of  the  State.  The 
Supervisors  have  been  equipped  with  projectors,  screens  and  films  and 
try  to  take  care  of  as  many  requests  as  they  possibly  can.  They  prefer, 
however,  to  present  their  programs  at  sizeable  joint  gatherings  wherever 
possible  in  order  to  save  time  and  money. 

All  of  the  Commission’s  pictures  are  in  full  color  and  portray  the 
conservation  program  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  wildlife. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  Field  Division  Supervisors  are  as  fol- 
lows : 

M.  J.  Golden,  436  Penn  Avenue,  W.  Reading,  Pa. ; J.  C.  Gilford, 
Wyoming  Ave.  and  Welles  St.,  Forty-Fort;  John  B.  Ross,  844  Arch 
Street,  Williamsport;  Wm.  J.  Davis,  327  Penn  Street,  Huntingdon;  M.  E. 
Sherman,  Box  291,  St.  Marys;  Hayes  T.  Englert,  Box  107,  S.  S.  Oil  City; 
and  Rollin  Heffelfinger,  Box  485,  Irwin. 

Suggested  Conservation  Projects 

Projects  of  various  kinds  can  be  carried  on  in  the  schools,  by  4-H 
Clubs,  Future  Farmers  of  America,  Boy  Scouts,  etc.,  and  the  Women’s 
Clubs  can  play  an  important  part  in  helping  foster  and  promote  them. 

(a)  Art  classes  in  the  public  schools  could  use  quite  extensively 
upon  occasions  birds  and  mammals,  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  as  their  subject 
material. 

(b)  Elementary  teachers  should  use  conservation  examples  wher- 
ever possible.  There  is  no  reason  why  very  small  children  should  not  be 
encouraged  to  make  cut-outs  of  birds  or  mammals  for  hanging  in  their 
schoolroom  windows  during  Bird  and  Arbor  Days  or  during  Wildlife 
Week,  just  as  they  cut  out  Easter  bunnies  and  Santa  Claus  for  display 
in  the  school  windows  during  those  seasons  of  the  year. 
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(c)  School  children  in  rural  schools  should  be  encouraged,  when 
necessary,  to  help  landscape  and  beautify  the  school  grounds,  to  plant 
trees,  erect  bird  houses,  etc.  See  illustration,  page  5. 

(d)  Boys  of  consolidated  or  vocational  schools  should  be  given 
some  practical  conservation  projects.  As  an  example,  a Future  Farmers 
of  America  group  of  boys  in  a consolidated  school  in  northern  Dauphin 
County  last  year  made  all  the  rearing  pens  for  the  local  sportsmen’s  as- 
sociation in  which  to  raise  their  pheasants. 

(e)  4-H  Clubs,  Boy  Scouts,  and  other  groups  should  be  encouraged 
to  conduct  winter  feeding  projects,  tree  planting  projects,  food  and  cover 
projects,  etc.,  under  the  supervision  of  some  local  agency,  whether  it  be  a 
sportsmen’s  association,  a women’s  club,  or  a Game  Protector. 

(f)  Schools  should  be  encouraged  to  build  up  nature  museums, 
wherever  possible.  However,  they  should  be  careful  in  their  selection  of 
materials  so  that  no  specimens  of  birds,  nests,  animals,  flowers,  trees, 
shrubs,  etc.,  which  are  protected  are  collected  nr  acquired  illegally. 
There  are  state  laws  governing  the  possession  of  protected  species. 

Wildlife  conservation  poster  contests  should  be  encouraged  and 
prizes  awarded  to  those  students  who  submit  the  best  ones;  there  should 
be  first,  second  and  third  prizes.  All  posters  should  revert  to  the  con- 
servation agency  whose  activity  or  program  they  represent  as  valuable 
ideas  may  result  from  some  of  them. 

(g)  Teachers  should  be  encouraged  to  integrate  conservation  in 
those  subjects  most  suitable  to  such  integration. 

It  is  hoped  in  the  near  future,  through  a joint  undertaking  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of 
Sportmen’s  Clubs,  to  definitely  integrate  conservation  education  in  all 
the  State  Teachers’  Colleges  and  the  public  schools.  Just  how  the  pro- 
gram will  be  handled  ultimately  is  not  known  at  this  time,  but  in  all 
probability  all  the  conservation  agencies  in  the  Commonwealth  will  sup- 
ply a continuous  source  of  material  to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. That  material  will  be  prepared  in  the  best  form  for  teachers  to  use. 

Conservation  education  is  taught  widely  in  the  schools  of  some  states 
at  the  present  time.  Many  of  the  conservation  problems  facing  the  state 
and  nation  today  would  not  have  been  brought  about  had  the  people  of 
today  likewise  been  taught  something  about  conservation  in  the  school- 
room. 
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Departmental  Publications 

“PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  NEWS” 

RATES— PENNSYLVANIA  RESIDENTS— $0.50  PER  YEAR 
OUT-OF-STATE,  CANADIAN  AND  FOREIGN— $1.00  PER  YEAR 

NOTE:  With  a subscription  for  two  or  more  years  the  Commission 

will  send,  absolutely  free,  a copy  of  a book  on  Pennsylvania  Wildlife. 


The  Pennsylvania  Game  News  is  the  official  monthly  publication  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Game  Commission. 

LEGAL  PROCEDURE  AND  RELATED  SUBJECTS 

(a)  Bound  in  Brown  Cloth $1.00 

(b)  Bound  in  Black  Leatherette  1.25 

BULLETIN  No.  18— PENNSYLVANIA  WILDLIFE 25 

(Profusely  illustrated  in  natural  colors.  Bulk  price,  15  cents 
per  copy  for  orders  of  20  or  more) 

BULLETIN  No.  10— GAME  ADMINISTRATION  IN  PENN- 
SYLVANIA   10 

BULLETIN  No.  14— STATE  GAME  REFUGES  & PUBLIC 
HUNTING  GROUNDS  10 

BULLETIN  No.  15— AN  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  MAMMALS 
OF  PENNA 10 

BULLETIN  No.  17— PENNSYLVANIA  BIRD-LIFE 10 

BULLETIN  No.  19— PYMATUNING  STATE  GAME  REFUGE 
& MUSEUM  (Revised  1939)  10 

BULLETIN  No.  11— MORE  FOOD  FOR  UPLAND  GAME FREE 

BULLETIN  No.  16— WILDLIFE  IN  THE  FARM  PROGRAM  . . FREE 

FLUSHING  BAR  PAMPHLET  FREE 

PENNSYLVANIA  GAME  LAW  FREE  ' 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BOUNTY  SYSTEM  FREE 

SPECIAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE  PROJECTS  FREE 

A GAME  RESTORATION  JOB  FOR  EVERYONE FREE 


In  the  event  you  should  desire  the  GAME  NEWS  and  other  publi- 
cations, make  separate  remittance  for  the  GAME  NEWS.  All  other  pub- 
lications may  be  included  in  one  remittance.  Make  checks  and  money 
orders  payable  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  Department  of 
Revenue.  STAMPS  ARE  NOT  ACCEPTABLE— CASH  IS  FOR- 
WARDED AT  THE  SENDER’S  RISK. 
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